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Preface 


This  work  of  Lauren  McKinsey  of  the  University  of  Montana  Bureau 
ol'   Government  Research  should  provide  study  commissioners  with 
criteria  to  assess  the  alternative  forms  of  government  as  well 
as  criteria  to  assess  and  determine  the  governmental  needs  of 
individual  communities  and  counties.  The  paper  discusses  alterna- 
tive objectives  of  local  government  reform  and  the  relationships 
lietween  the  structural  arrangements,  the  nature  of  the  community 
and  the  identificaiton,  establishment  and  achievement  of  community 
goals  by  local  government. 

This  paper  should  assist  study  commissioners  in  their  evalu,.tion 
of  existing  forms  of  local  government  and  possible  alternatives. 
Tlie  paper  provides  a  rational  set  of  criteria  against  which  any 
unit  of  local  government  may  be  measured  and  evaluated. 

'llie  State  Commission  on  Local  Government  is  publishing  this  paper 
as  a  service  to  the  city,  town  and  county  local  govemjiient  study 
commissions. 
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I.  Local  Government  Forms:  Objectives  of  Alternative  Structures 

In  the  past,  various  local  government  forms  have  been  devised  to  meet  the 
problems  and  achieve  the  goals  of  specific  kinds  of  communities.  Some  forms, 
for  instance,  may  have  originated  as  a  means  of  unseating  incumbent  local 
officials.  Usually,  however,  the  local  government  in  a  community  has  been 
accepted  as  part  of  a  way  of  life  for  so  long  that  the  reason  for  its  design 
has  been  forgotten.  Each  governmental  form  reflects  certain  strengths  and 
weaknesses  in  meeting  community  needs--and  the  combination  may  make  that  form 
particularly  suited  to  achieve  some  objectives  but  less  appropriate  for 
pursuing  other  goals. 

This  paper  discusses  eight  specific  objectives  that  different  local 
government  forms  may  be  designed  to  achieve.  Reference  is  made  to  the  kind 
of  structural  arrangement  which  best  fits  each  of  the  objectives.  Study 
commissioners  will  then  be  able  to  determine  which  of  these  objectives  is  most 
important  for  their  community  and  choose  an  alternative  form  accordingly.  In 
the  second  part  of  this  paper,  some  guidelines  are  given  for  analyzing  the 
nature  of  each  local  community  in  order  to  identify  its  particular  needs  and 
goals.  This,  in  turn,  will  help  clarify  the  objectives  sought  in  designing 
a  form  of  government. 

Taken  together,  the  eight  objectives  constitute  a  basis  for  evaluation  that 
can  be  applied  to  any  known  local  government  form.  This  evaluation  base  allows 
comparisons  to  be  made  and  for  all  forms  to  be  ranked  in  terms  of  their  overall 
strengths:  that  is,  how  well  they  achieve  the  eight  objectives.  These  eight 
objectives  are:  economy,  efficiency,  representation,  responsiveness,  accountability, 
checks  and  balances,  leadership,  and  planning.  Other  objectives  may  be  important 
in  a  particular  community,  but  those  identified  here  have  been  found  important 
most  often  in  case  studies  of  local  government  throughout  the  nation. 
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(A)  Econon\y 

The  issue  of  economy  in  government  raises  two  complementary  questions: 

(1)  Is  the  present  form  of  government  operating  in  the  most  economical  fashion? 

(2)  Are  other  forms  of  government  inherently  more  economical?  Study  commissioners 
may  decide  to  recommend  the  form  of  government  which  costs  the  least,  given 

the  size  of  the  community  and  its  particular  characteristics.  In  order  to 
minimize  expenses  citizens  and  study  commissioners  both  may  decide  that  the  best 

government  is  the  least  government. 

Usually,  the  most  economical  form  of  government  is  the  one  with  the 
fewest  parts,  the  simplest,  the  most  streamlined.  Economy  of  governmental 
operation  can  be  achieved  by  streamlining  or  simplifying  the  present  "general 
control"^  structure  through  consolidation  of  certain  offices--either  within 
the  local  unit  or  across  local  units--or  by  reducing  or  curtailing  the  delivery 
of  certain  local  services.  Reducing  the  cost  of  general  control  may  allow 
for  the  continued  provision  of  services  at  the  same  level  despite  rising 
service  costs.  One  study  determined  that  the  greatest  savings  resulting  from 
consolidation  of  local  government  units  would  occur  in  the  category  of  general 
control .2 

The  consideration  of  economy  in  government  may  be  more  important  to  smaller 
communities  than  to  larger  ones.  The  per  capita  cost  of  local  government  decreases 
as  the  size  of  the  unit  increases.  This  is  especially  true  for  general  control, 
since  smaller  units  may  have  the  same  number  of  officials  as  larger  ones. 3  On 
the  other  hand,  in  larger  communities  where  sizeable  commitments  of  resources 
are  involved,  a  simple  decision  to  alter  a  structural  arrangement  may  result  in 
more  significant  savings.  The  quest  for  economy  is  a  legitimate  concern  in  large 
and  small  communities  alike. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  cost  of  general  control  is  only  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  costs  of  county  government. 4  Changes  in  governmental 
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form  which  effect  a  ten  per  cent  saving  in  general  control  will  produce, 
therefore,  a  saving  of  only  one  per  cent  of  total  costs.  The  study  commissions 
should  balance  this  against  other  possible  disadvantages  of  abandoning  or 
retaining  the  present  form. 

Overall  tax  reduction  should  not  be  expected  from  consolidation  of  govern- 
mental jurisdictions.  Total  cost  reductions  have  not  followed  acts  of  consol- 
idation in  other  states.  Merger  of  county  units,  or  the  merger  of  cities  and 
towns  with  counties,  has  reduced  duplication,  but  the  unit  savings  have  been 
applied  to  expanded  service  deliveries  in  other  areas. ^  Because  of  the  increasing 
cost  of  government  from  year  to  year,  total  spending  by  consolidated  units 
has  not  been  less  than  the  sum  of  spending  by  the  individual  units  in  previous 
years. 
(B)  Efficiency 

One  study  notes  that  "both  economy  and  efficiency  still  are  the  twin 
beacons  which  guide  the  good  administrator."^  Although  it  is  often  difficult 
to  separate  these  two  criteria  we  use  efficiency  here  to  refer  to  the  least 
costly  method  of  providing  services  at  a  given  level,  rather  than  to  the  savings 
realized  if  the  service  were  provided  at  a  different  level  of  government  or  not 
provided  at  all.  If  each  level  of  government  is  assigned  those  functions  which 
it  is  best  suited  to  perform,  greater  efficiency  is  likely  to  result. 

Study  commissions  must  determine  what  level  of  services  is  desired  in 
their  community  before  they  can  evaluate  the  most  efficient  method  of  delivering 
those  services.  This  process  may  not  be  easy.  Economies  of  scale  may  come 
into  play.  If  a  particular  service  is  offered  over  a  larger  territorial  or 
population  base,  the  per  capita  cost  may  go  down--or  better  service  may  be 
provided  at  the  same  or  higfier  costs.  Thus,  taxes  may  be  increased  slightly  but 
the  service  delivery  returns  may  be  substantial.  So,  the  rate  of  saving  at 
different  levels  of  delivery  may  influence  the  level  desired.  This  is  an 
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important  question  in  all  cases  where  multiple  jurisdictions  create  duplication 
of  services. 

In  comparing  optional  forms  for  efficiency,  study  commissioners  are  likely 
to  find  advantages  in  those  which  have  simplified  administrative  structures, 
those  which  emphasize  professional  management,  and  those  which  simply  reduce  the 
size  of  officialdom.  Combined  governmental  jurisdictions  which  introduce  one 
or  more  of  these  features  can  be  expected  to  produce  an  edge  in  efficiency  as 
well.  Study  commissioners  should  examine  all  avenues  to  efficiency  within  the 
present  form  before  suggesting  that  a  different  form  is  the  answer.  A  useful 
checklist  for  evaluating  local  government  performance,  one  that  asks  764 
specific  questions  regarding  all  aspects  of  local  structures,  can  be  obtained 
from  the  International  City  Manager's  Association. 
(C)  Representation 

Local  government  is  the  level  closest  to  the  people.  During  the  present 
crisis  of  confidence  in  government,  local  government  seems  to  have  been  criticized 
less  than  certain  other  levels  of  government.  If  local  government  retains  the 
people's  confidence,  part  of  its  aura  of  representativeness  will  result  from 
the  presence  of  fellow  citizens  in  official  roles.  To  ttie  degree  that  local 
government  is  representative--the  extent  to  which  its  composition  reflects 
that  of  the  community--the  more  likely  it  is  to  maintain  its  legitimacy.  The 
more  diverse,  the  more  heterogeneous  the  community,  the  greater  the  need  for 
mechanisms  of  representation. 

One  measure  of  a  local  government's  capacity  for  representation  is  the 
ability  of  ordinary  citizens  to  fill  official  roles.  This  principle  flows 
from  the  Jacksonian  philosophy  of  government  which  maintains  that  every  man 
can  and  should  be  governor  as  well  as  governed.   This  possibility  is  diminished 
if  decision-making  roles  require  trained  professionals  and  specialists.  Thus, 
there  may  be  a  tradeoff  between  efficiency  and  representation  in  a  local  government 
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form;  the  study  commissioners  willhave  to  compare  Jacksonian  democracy 
with  theories  of  modern  public  administration.   If  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentation is  maximized  for  policy-making  roles  and  that  of  efficiency  is 
maximized  for  administrative  roles,  both  objectives  may  be  achieved. 

A  corollary  concerning  representation  involves  the  number  of  roles,  or 
offices,  to  be  filled  by  election.  The  difference  between  the  elected 
county  officials  form  and  the  county  manager  form,  presently  on  the  books, 
illustrates  the  point.  The  long-ballot  slate  of  elected  county  officials, 
theoretically  maximizes  the  principle  of  representation.  In  city  councils, 
larger  policy-making  bodies  are  likely  to  be  more  representative  than 
smaller  ones,  provided  elections  are  from  ward  rather  than  at-large  and 
districts  are  not  grossly  gerrymandered.  Consequently,  any  design  for  a 
consolidated  government  must  consider  carefully  the  pattern  of  representation 
for  the  new  jurisdiction. 

A  trade  off  also  may  exist  between  representation  and  decision-making. 
An  attempt  to  represent  the  full  range  of  diversity  in  the  community  may  result 
in  an  unwieldy  legislative  body  incapable  of  reaching  decisions.  In  this  case, 
the  principles  of  Jacksonian  and  Jeffersonian  democracy  clash  with  the  precepts 
of  Alexander  Hamilton  underpinning  positive  decision-making.  On  the  other  hand, 
too  small  a  legislative  body  in  a  wery   diverse  community  may  under-represent 
certain  interests.  So  the  pattern  of  representation  is  an  important  consideration, 
both  in  choosing  between  optional  forms  and  designing  structures  within  the 
preferred  form. 

The  question  of  non-partisan  elections  should  be  raised  at  this  point. 
Their  effect  on  patterns  of  representation  is  not  clear,  but  they  may  dilute 
the  sense  of  representation  if  people  have  depended  on  party  identifications 
in  the  past.  A  decision  to  abandon  partisan  elections  may  depend  on  the 
policy  of  the  party  controlling  community  politics. 
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(D)  Responsiveness 

Complementing  the  principle  of  representation  is  that  of  responsiveness. 
Local  government  is  more  likely  to  be  responsive  to  the  electorate  if  it  is 
representative,  but  any  form  can  be  responsive  if  the  officials  are   sensitive 
to  community  needs.  On  the  other  hand,  representative  institutions  do  not 
guarantee  responsiveness.  Representation  refers  to  characteristics  of  the 
decision-makers;  responsiveness  to  the  decisions  which  they  make.  Even  a 
dictatorship  may  be  responsive,  if  it  maintains  power  by  satisfying  certain 
popular  demands.  Professional  administrators  may  not  be  representative  of 
the  constituency  they  serve,  but  they  may  have  a  keen  sense  of  constituency 
demands.  That  is  why  managerial  forms  of  government  are  effective  in  some 
communities,  even  though  citizens  do  not  recognize  friends  and  neighbors  in 
decision-making  roles. 

Responsiveness  may  be  a  function  of  communication.  Demands  cannot  be 
met  if  they  are  not  heard.  Therefore,  accessibility  is  a  component  of  respon- 
siveness. If  people  believe  that  they  have  had  the  opportunity  to  be  heard, 
both  in  the  formulation  of  policy  and  in  redress  of  grievances,  the  form  of 
government  itself  may  not  be  so  important.  The  town  meeting,  of  course, 
maximizes  the  principle  of  responsiveness  between  decision-makers  and  citizens 
because  the  two  are  the  same  and  are  not  separated  by  representative  structures, 
In  the  same  way  that  responsive  government  is  usually  associated--correctly 
or  incorrectly — with  representative  government,  citizens  often  feel  that 
managerial,  professional,  bureaucratic  forms  of  local  government  are  not 
accessible.  It  may  be  a  major  task  for  study  commissioners  to  convince 
citizens  that  these  stereotypes  do  not  necessarily  hold  true,  especially  in 

local  units  of  the  size  of  those  in  Montana. 

(E)  Accountability 

Accountability  is  the  link  between  representation  and  responsiveness. 
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It  refers  to  the  system  through  which  officials  are  held  responsible  for 
their  actions.  Local  government  officials  may  be  responsive  and/or  repre- 
sentative whether  they  are  elected  or  appointed.  However,  elections  turn 
responsiveness  into  accountability  and  remind  officials  that  they  are  the 
people's  representatives.  Elections  are  the  ultimate  popular  sanction. 
Forms  of  government  can  be  compared  in  terms  of  the  effectiveness  of  elections 
in  controlling  official  decisions. 

Superficially,  it  would  appear  that  the  greater  the  number  of  elected 
officials,  the  closer  the  net  of  accountability.  This  is  the  rationale  of 
the  long-ballot  system.  It  would  hold  true  if  each  official  were  responsible 
for  separate  and  clearly  visible  policies  and  functions.  However,  this  is 
not  true--especially  in  county  government.  Administrative  duties  overlap 
and  important  policy  is  usually  set  at  the  state  level.  Opportunities 
exist  for  "passing  the  buck,"  because  the  ordinary  citizen  does  not  understand 
what  county  officials  are  supposed  to  do.  Conversely,  county  officials  are 
often  held  accountable  by  the  people  for  decisions  not  of  their  making  or 
for  failure  to  perform  functions  beyond  their  authority. 

Accountability  can  be  fostered  in  a  managerial  or  administrative  system 
which  depends  upon  an  appointive  chain  of  command  with  elective  responsibility 
at  the  top.  The  people's  job  is  simplified  since  they  have  only  legislative 
authority  (or  a  single  executive)  to  hold  accountable.  The  elected  officials 
keep  close  watch  on  their  appointees  because  they  know  that  they  are  respon- 
sible for  the  actions  of  subordinates.  Accountability  is  maximized  because 
incompetent  officials  have  no  fixed  term  of  office  and  can  be  removed  at  any 
time.  Lateral  buck-passing  is  eliminated  because  of  a  clear  vertical  chain 
of  command.  Accountability,  therefore,  can  be  created  in  an  appointive  system. 
In  contrast,  the  long-ballot  system  makes  it  difficult  for  citizens  to  identify 
who  they  are  to  hold  responsible  for  what. 
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Accountability  is  also  a  consideration  in  overlapping  governmental 
jurisdictions.  Where  two  or  more  governments  are  responsible  for  different 
aspects  of  a  service  delivery  in  a  single  territory,  lines  of  responsibility 
may  be  obscured.  The  wrong  officials  may  be  ousted  at  election  time.  A 
single  territorial  unit  is  more  likely  to  promote  accountability--depending, 
of  course,  on  the  form  which  is  adopted  for  the  combined  unit. 

Accountability  is  also  related  to  the  question  of  self-government. 
Citizens  are  usually  unaware  of  the  limitations  placed  on  local  government 
by  the  state.  Officials  may  be  held  responsible  when  they  have  no  authority 
to  respond  to  citizen  demands.  On  the  other  hand,  officials  may  rely  on 
public  ignorance  to  escape  real  obligations,  using  the  excuse  that  local 
governments  are  the  creatures  of  the  state.  Adoption  of  self-government 
powers  would  help  clarify  these  relationships.  Both  citizens  and  officials 
would  have  a  clearer  understanding  of  what  local  governments  can  and  must  do, 
and  the  ground  rules  of  accountability  would  be  mutually  understood. 
(F)  Checks  and  balances 

Constitutional  government  in  the  United  States,  at  all  levels,  implies 
limited  government.  In  addition  to  specific  restraints  enumerated  in 
constitutions,  government  is  also  limited  by  popular  control,  and  the  sharing 
of  power  among  and  within  governments.  Federalism  is  one  example  of  this 
dividing  and  sharing  of  power.  Separation  of  powers  at  each  level  of  the 
federal  system  is  another.  Local  governments  in  Montana  are  no  exception  to 
the  principle  of  separation  of  authority. 

In  theory,  the  mayor-council  form  of  government  used  in  most  Montana  cities 
and  towns  separates  executive  and  legislative  power.  Depending  on  whether 
a  strong  mayor  or  a  weak  mayor  variation  is  selected,  this  separation  is  not 
always  complete  in  practice.  The  commission-manager  form  (of  which  Montana 
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has  three  examples)  does  not  completely  divorce  executive  authority  from 
legislative  supervision,  but  does  centralize  administrative  authority  and 
separates  it  from  policy-making. 

In  the  counties,  the  elected  official  form  separates  the  administrative 
functions  by  allocating  them  to  numerous  elected  officials.  It  fuses 
legislative  and  executive  power  in  the  board  of  county  commissioners.  The 
elected  executive  option  would  both  consolidate  administrative  authority  and 
separate  executive  and  legislative  authority.  The  county  manager  consolidates 
administrative  authority,  but  retains  some  executive  accountability  to 
legislative  authority. 

The  study  commissioners  themselves  will  have  to  determine  the  importance 
of  the  separation  of  powers  for  controlling  authority  in  a  particular  community. 
If  popular  control  through  elections  is  considered  a  sufficient  check  on 
power,  then  fusion  of  powers  may  not  be  a  threat  to  individual  liberties. 
An  important  question  remains:  are  administrative  efficiency,  decisive  leau- 
ership,  general  government  responsiveness  and  change  thwarted  in  a  system 
in  which  executive  authority  is  spread  across  numerous  elected  officials? 
In  answering  this  question--and  others  concerning  distribution  of  power--the 
study  commissions  face  the  same  dilemmas  that  have  taxed  the  imagination  of 
political  theorists  for  centuries. 
(G)  Leadership 

Leadership  roles  in  local  government  do  not  compare  with  those  of  the 
American  presidency  or  state  government.  Leadership  demands  in  local  govern- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  the  largest  cities,  are  probably  not  as  great. 
This  is  true  to  the  extent  that  local  government  is  non-political  or  purely 
administrative,  although  in  more  diverse  communities,  the  potential  for 
political  conflict  increases.  Running  a  city  effectively  may  call  for  lead- 
ership that  can  tie  the  community  together  and  create  a  sense  of  community 
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purpose.  Forms  which  emphasize  single,  rather  than  collective,  executive 
leadership  are  probably  more  likely  to  achieve  these  goals J^ 

Strong  leadership  may  involve  a  tradeoff.  A  strong  political  figure, 
one  with  vote-getting  ability,  may  lack  the  managerial  skills  necessary  for 
administering  local  government.  The  appointment  of  a  professional  chief 
administrative  officer--responsible  to  the  executive  but  in  charge  of  running 
the  city  on  a  day-to-day  basis — may  compensate  for  this  disadvantage.  Some 
Montana  cities  and  counties  are  reaching  the  stage  where  questions  of  pro- 
viding efficient  administration  and  decisive  leadership  are  equally  important. 
(H)  Planning 

This  is  a  feature  of  local  government  made  important  by  changing  urban 
environments  and  a  direct  result  of  the  transition  of  cities  from  integrated 
communities  to  mere  market  places.  It  has  become  necessary  to  reassess  where 
these  changing  conditions  are  leading  us.  Planning  is  needed  if  we  are  to 
control  rather  than  be  controlled  by  them. 

The  question  of  planning  is  important  for  the  review  process  in  three 
ways.  Most  obvious  is  the  question  of  multiple  local  government  jurisdictions, 
Rational  planning  simply  cannot  be  carried  out  in  such  conditions.  Multiple 
local  governments  are  themselves  symptoms  of  inadequate  planning.  Some 
planning  can  occur  in  Montana  counties  today,  but  the  degree  of  control  given 
this  level  of  government  may  depend  upon  overcoming  the  problems  of  joint 
local  jurisdictions. 

The  second  concern,  therefore,  is  whether  self-government  powers  will 
include  flexible  planning  authority.  This  will  not  be  known  immediately. 
The  best  assumption  is  that  greater  planning  authority  will  be  given  to  the 
jurisdictions  which  can  actually  put  it  into  effect.  Here  is  a  case  where 
questions  of  structural  effectiveness  and  powers  may  be  tied  together. 
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Finally,  the  ability  to  plan  depends  on  how  the  authority  over  planning 
is  distributed  within  a  governmental  structure.  Long  range  planning  is 
impossible  if  many  officials  are  given  authority  over  short  run  decisions. 
Today's  decisions  on  where  to  build  roads,  schools,  and  bridges  will  determine 
the  major  community  problems  of  tomorrow.  Because  planning  operations  at  the 
local  level  are  still  relatively  underdeveloped  and  little  understood,  it  is 
not  yet  clear  whether  differences  in  planning  capacity  can  be  traced  to  forms 
of  government. 
Summary 

None  of  the  objectives  discussed  has  a  natural  or  inherent  priority 
over  the  others.  One  group  of  people  may  think  that  one  particular  objective 
is  the  most  important  consideration,  while  a  second  group  may  cite  other 
needs  and  goals.  Some  may  prefer  that  a  form  be  designed  which  will 
balance  achievement  of  objectives.  If  this  is  not  possible,  then  study 
commissioners  are  faced  with  the  decision  of  which  objective  to  sacrifice. 
No  intention  to  influence  the  selection  of  objectives  is  presented  here; 
the  list  merely  delineates  the  maximum  range  for  choice. 

Two  points  regarding  methodology  for  use  of  the  criteria  are  offered 

here.  The  final  process  of  evaluating  how  well  a  particular  form  of  local 

government  meets  the  eight  objectives  will  take  place  under  the  practical 

conditions  of  a  real  world.  The  present  form  of  government  in  the  local 

community  cannot  be  judged  in  isolation.  For  example,  the  discussion  in 

this  chapter  implies  that  some  forms  of  government  are  more  efficient  than 

others.  But  before  a  determination  can  be  made  that  an  alternative  form 

would  operate  more  efficiently  than  the  present  form  in  the  same  community, 

the  following  questions  must  be  answered: 

(1)  Could  greater  efficiency  result  from  improvements  in  present 
procedures  or  personnel  in  the  existing  form?  The  study 
commission  should  look  at  similar  communities  to  determine 
whether  the  same  form  has  been  capable  of  greater  efficiency. 
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(2)  Is  the  alternative  form  inherently  more  efficient,  or  has 
it  worked  more  efficiently  only  in  certain  kinds  of 
communities?  The  study  commissioners  will  have  to  compare 
their  community  to  those  in  which  the  alternative  form  may 
be  working  more  efficiently. 

Secondly,  the  study  commissioners  must  make  the  following  decision: 
should  they  apply  the  evaluation  base  to  create  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
best  form  for  the  community;  or,  based  on  the  criteria,  should  they  attempt 
to  explain  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  different  forms  to  the 
public,  and  then  receive  its  judgment.  Throughout  these  deliberations, 
each  study  commissioner  will  have  to  balance  his  dual  responsibility  as  a 
trustee  exercising  independent  judgment,  and  a  delegate  mirroring  consti- 
tuent interests.  The  process  of  open  hearings  should  be  fully  utilized  so 
that  these  roles  can  be  combined  as  much  as  possible. ^^ 

The  example  of  efficiency  can  be  used  again  to  explain  the  possible 
dilemma  faced  by  study  commissioners  in  the  above  respect.  They  may  decide 
that  a  particular  form  of  government  provides  the  most  services  at  the 
cheapest  per  unit  or  per  capita  cost.  They  may  recommend  this  form  because 
it  is  the  most  efficient.  The  general  public  may  decide,  however,  that  the 
existing  form  is  preferable,  even  with  its  inefficiency,  because  they  believe 
it  to  be  more  responsive  to  citizen  need.  The  study  commission  can  then  decide 
to  campaign  for  the  principle  of  efficiency  as  the  cornerstone  of  government, 
attempting  to  explain  that  efficiency  and  responsiveness  can  be  contained  in 
the  same  form;  or  they  may  decide  to  respect  the  desires  of  the  general  public 
on  the  matter.  The  criteria  themselves  cannot  solve  this  dilemma  for  the 
study  commissioners:  the  objectives  must  be  tied  to  the  nature  of  the  community 
and  the  wishes  of  its  citizens. 


II.  Community  Characteristics:  Factors  for  Examining  the  Status  Quo  to 
Determine  Goals  in  the  Review  Process 

In  order  for  study  commissioners  to  decide  what  objectives  should  be 
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sought  in  a  form  of  local  government,  they  must  determine  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  their  community.  A  form  can  then  be  designed  to  achieve 
objectives  which  build  upon  those  strengths  and  help  compensate  for  the 
weaknesses.  This  section  examines  community  characteristics  that  will  help 
commissioners  ask  the  right  questions  regarding  the  options  which  should 
be  exercised  in  the  review  process.  These  options  concern  choice  of  local 
government  form,  powers,  and  scope  of  jurisdiction. 

Local  study  commissioners  may  not  find  all  of  the  characteristics 
discussed  useful  in  analyzing  their  own  community.  The  checklist  is  meant 
to  be  a  comprehensive  aid  for  study  commissions  throughout  the  state.  As 
each  variable  is  considered,  its  "relevance  for  review"  is  discussed.  This 
discussion  anticipates  questions  regarding  choice  of  review  options  to  be 
applied  to  governmental  forms  if  this  particular  community  characteristic 
is  considered  important  by  the  study  commission, 

A  comprehensive  analysis  of  community  strengths  and  weaknesses  is 
important  in  evaluating  the  capacity  of  the  present  government  to  respond 
to  needs.  Problems  in  the  community  may  not  be  caused  by  deficiencies 
in  structure  but  by  lack  of  powers  or  restricted  geographic  jurisdiction. 
It  may  be  concluded  that  the  problems  are  a  result  of  financial  inadequacies 
or  other  factors  beyond  the  control  of  local  government. 

Identification  of  community  characteristics  is  important  in  determining 
whether  they  specifically  require  the  present  form  of  government  or  have 
resulted  from  it,  and  whether  a  different  form  of  government  can  help  create 
new  community  goals.  Community  variables  are  important  in  deciding  what 
kind  of  government  is  best  for  a  community  and, finally,  what  kind  is  possible. 

Compared  with  most  other  states,  Montana's  local  communities  are  rela- 
tively homogeneous  and,  for  the  most  part,  fairly  stable.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  considerable  variety  in  Montana's  cities,  towns,  and  counties.  One 
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purpose  of  local  government  review  is  to  enable  diverse  communities  to  tailor 

structures  to  fit  local  needs.  Factors  which  account  for  this  diversity  include: 

(I)  demographic  and  physical,  (II)  social,  (III)  economic,  and  (IV)  political 

characteristics. 

(A)  Demographic  and  physical  features 

The  size  of  the  community  (area  and  population),  its  population  density, 
distribution  and  rate  of  change,  and  its  networks  of  transportation,  communi- 
cation and  economic  activity  all  influence  the  capacity  of  local  government 
to  function.  These  factors  affect  all  aspects  of  service  delivery  and  the 
kinds  of  representation  found  in  the  decision-making  structure.  Conversely, 
different  governmental  arrangements  can  change  the  demographic  and  physical 
pattern  in  the  community. 

(1)  Population  size.  While  demands  upon  government  increase  as  the 
local  community  grows,  the  per  unit  costs  of  service  delivery  usually  decrease 
(until  metropolitan  status  is  reached).  The  importance  of  size  lies  in  the 
ability  of  the  unit  to  take  advantage  of  economies  of  scale.  The  cost  of 
services  provided  by  a  county  commission,  for  example,  can  be  spread  more 
easily  over  50,000  residents  than  5,000,  with  little  loss  in  effective 
government.  In  fact,  one  source  estimates  that  a  population  level  of  50,000 
is  minimum  for  efficient  provision  of  local  services. ^^  With  few  exceptions, 
then,  the  local  study  commissions  will  discover  that  the  potential  to  deliver 
services  at  low  cost  is  limited. 

The  limitations  of  size  can  be  overcome  by  identifying  those  local 
government  functions  which  can  be  effectively  handled  by  smaller  communities, 
those  which  can  be  dealt  with  through  some  form  of  interlocal  cooperation, 
and  those  which  require  state  or  federal  assistance  or  total  performance. 
The  operations  within  a  single  function  may  be  handled  in  the  same  way.  One 
study  describes  individual  functions  that  can  be  performed  by  communities  of 
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different  size,  including  areas  with  populations  of  10,000,  25,000  or  more, 
and  metropolitan.'^  Some  functions  can  be  shared  by  governments  at  the  local 
level  (city-county)  while  maintaining  the  separate  identity  of  the  two  units. 

Size  will  often  affect  the  complexity  of  problems  which  local  govern- 
ments must  face.  Larger  communities  may  have  greater  need  for  administrative 
centralization,  executive  leadership  and  legislative  flexibility  in  order 
to  meet  the  problems  created  by  size.  Therefore,  in  Montana's  few  cities 
and  counties  with  urban  populations,  the  challenge  will  be  to  combine 
cost  savings  with  leadership  and  management  capability. 

Relevance  for  review.  Size  will  be  a  consideration  in  determining: 
(1)  what  form  of  government  is  most  efficient  and  least  costly  for  the 
community;  and  (2)  whether  professional  administration,  executive  leadership 
and  legislative  flexibility  are  desirable.  Study  commissioners  will  have  to 
consider  whether  alternative  governmental  forms  will  affect  the  future  size 
of  the  community,  for  example,  through  planning  or  zoning.  Finally,  they 
must  judge  whether  community  size  has  produced  problems  of  such  complexity 
that  the  flexibility  of  self-government  powers  is  the  best  alternative. 

(2)  Population  density,  distribution  and  rate  of  change.  The  ability 
of  a  community  to  provide  services  and  representation  is  affected  by  local 
patterns  of  population  and  changes  in  those  patterns.  Certain  services  can 
be  provided  to  small  populations  if  the  unit  is  compact  (density)  or  if  the 
service  is  required  in  some  areas  and  not  others  (distribution).  Services 
that  are   related  to  transportation  costs  (garbage  disposal)  and  distance 
factors  (streets  and  street  maintenance,  sewerage  lines)  will  be  directly 
affected  by  density  patterns.  To  some  degree,  density  patterns  can  be 
controlled  by  local  governments  concerned  with  efficient  provision  of 
these  services. 

While  density  refers  to  the  average  population  per  unit  of  area  for 
the  locality,  distribution  refers  to  patterns  of  population  dispersal.  All 
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of  the  population,  or  a  majority  of  it,  may  be  concentrated  in  limited  areas. 
If  the  city  is  well  laid  out  in  terms  of  residential,  commercial  and  industrial 
areas,  the  costs  of  particular  services  may  be  reduced.  Likewise,  if  rural 
and  urban  portions  of  the  county  are  clearly  delineated  then  efficient 
service  districts  can  be  created. 

In  addition  to  efficiency,  distribution  refers  to  equitable  charges 
for  services  provided.  If  a  portion  of  the  urban  community  lives  outside 
the  city  boundary  and  utilizes  city  services  without  paying  for  them,  the 
system  lacks  fairness.  This  inequity  also  may  disguise  the  fact  that  urban 
services  might  be  efficiently  supplied  if  everyone  using  them  were  charged 
and  charged  in  proportion  to  their  use. 

Review  commissioners  must  present  a  form  of  government  that  will  he 
effective  in  future  years.  Therefore,  they  should  examine  the  patterns 
of  population  change  which  have  produced  the  present  situation,  in  order  to 
anticipate  future  trends.  Local  government  capabilities  which  are  not 
important  now  may  become  a  concern  in  the  near  future  if  population  increases 
or  decreases  change  existing  densities  and  distributions.  The  proportion 
of  a  county's  urban  (or  rural)  population  may  increase  relative  to  the  other. 
Population  losses  may  require  simplification  of  local  government  or  termin- 
ation of  a  particular  service.  In  communities  where  population  change  has 
been  dramatic  and  promises  to  be  unstable  in  the  future,  study  commissions 
may  require  technical  assistance  to  assess  the  situation. 

Relevance  for  review.  Population  density  and  distribution  will  be 
important  in  evaluating  present  government  service  performance.  The  record 
of  the  local  government  may  appear  poor  in  comparison  with  other  communities 
until  it  is  realized  that  local  population  patterns  limit  efficiency.  But 
a  change  in  form  may  have  little  effect  on  existing  population  patterns. 
Present  distribution  will  be  important  in  considering  the  need  for  change 
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in  local  governinent  jurisdictional  boundaries;  the  prospect  of  future 
population  change  will  raise  the  same  considerations.  The  possibility  of 
rapid  growth  will  also  affect  the  decision  to  assume  self-government  powers 
if  it  is  believed  that  the  problems  introduced  by  growth  will  necessitate 
immediate  response  capability  at  the  local  level. 

(3)  Physical  features.  Certain  physical  dimensions  affect  demands  on 
local  government.  Cities  and  towns  were  often  situated  initially  to  take 
commercial  advantage  of  waterways  or  some  natural  feature.  Access  to  water 
can  result  in  disadvantages  in  terms  of  governmental  expense.  Bridges, 
drainage  ditches,  sewage  disposal,  water  pollution  control  or  flood  control 
may  add  costs  not  encountered  in  communities  of  similar  size  with  scarce 
water  resources.  Review  commissioners  must  consider  extenuating  circumstances 
in  each  locality  (heavy  snowfalls,  temperature  inversions,  flood  plains) 
in  order  to  avoid  drawing  spurious  conclusions  about  the  cost  or  effectiveness 
of  governmental  forms. ^^ 

Topographical  factors  are  important  in  considering  change  in  local 
jurisdictions.  The  availability  of  land  adjacent  to  the  urban  area  for 
residential,  commercial  or  industrial  expansion  will  be  affected  by  factors 
such  as  agricultural  value,  susceptibility  to  floods,  etc.  Being  able  to 
plan,  zone  or  otherwise  facilitate  growth  in  an  orderly  fashion  is  especially 
important  in  such  circumstances.  The  capability  of  overlapping  governmental 
jurisdictions  to  cope  with  such  problems  in  this  kind  of  setting  might  be 
questioned. 

Topographical  features  combine  with  population  distribution  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  planning  to  produce  related  problems.  Patterns  of 
zoning,  planning,  and  transportation  should  be  examined  to  determine  whether 
they  result  in  increased  burdens  on  local  government.  Study  commissioners  must 
then  decide  whether  a  new  form  could  really  make  a  difference  in  providing 
stronger  planning  authority  in  the  future. 
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Evaluation  of  the  zoning  pattern  will  help  to  determine  whether  the 
most  efficient  service  delivery  systems  have  been  achieved.  Analysis  of  the 
transportation  grid  should  help  answer  four  questions:  (1)  Are  service 
delivery  costs  related  to  distance  factors?  (2)  Is  transportation  provided 
at  the  lowest  per  unit  cost  for  the  community  in  general?  (3)  Do  taxpayers 
in  the  community  pay  their  proportionate  share  of  the  service  costs? 
(4)  Is  better  future  transportation  planning  crucial  to  overall  community 
planning  and  development?  It  is  likely  that  study  commissions  will  have 
to  contract  for  this  kind  of  study,  so  they  will  have  to  decide  whether 
it  is  of  such  importance  to  the  review  that  the  cost  is  warranted. 

Relevance  for  review.  The  community's  physical  layout  is  important 
in  considering  whether  the  present  form  of  government  is  doing  the  best  job 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  It  will  be  especially  important  when 
discussing  the  problems  for  which  the  local  government  ought  to  be  held 
responsible  and  in  assessing  whether  a  change  in  government  can  make  any 
difference.  Stronger  planning  capabilities  might  be  desired.  Consideration 
may  be  given  to  the  creation  of  a  unified  government  whose  boundaries 
correspond  to  topographical  problems  mentioned  in  this  section. 
(B)  Social  distribution 

The  nature  of  a  community's  population  may  affect  local  government  as 
much  as  its  size  or  physical  distribution.  Ethnic,  racial  or  religious  var- 
iables influence  the  way  most  large  city  governments  in  America  function.  In 
Montana,  the  geographic  distribution  of  population  in  these  categories  is 
less  important  than  the  social  distribution  within  each  population,  the  urban- 
suburban-rural  division  and  the  age  profile. 

(1)  Income  disparity.  Each  local  population  is  composed  of  different 
social  groupings  as  measured  by  income,  education  or  occupation.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  population  in  different  income  groups,  the  disparity  in  income 
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distribution  and  the  residential  patterns  associated  with  income  distribution 
are   important  indicators  of  types  and  levels  of  demands  on  local  government. 
If  these  social  and  residential  patterns  are  also  associated  with  ethnic 
differences,  the  problems  of  local  government  are  magnified. 

Inequitable  income  distribution  may  produce  community  conflict  over 
the  need  for  local  services.  Higher  income  groups,  capable  of  assuming 
responsibility  on  an  individual  basis,  may  press  for  low  levels  of  health 
and  welfare  services.  They  may  favor  spending  the  money  for  improved  streets 
and  lighting  in  suburban  areas.  When  the  suburban  areas  lie  outside  the 
city  limits  the  possibility  of  conflict  over  community  spending  is  magnified 
because  the  suburbanites  tend  to  support  their  place  of  residence  over  their 
place  of  work.  Less  money  may  be  necessary  to  construct  suburban  boulevards 
than  downtown  parks  but  this  service  would  clearly  favor  one  social  group 
over  another. 

Governments  regularly  respond  to  popular  demands  that  take  little  accoL..t 
of  overall  spending  levels.  Local  study  commissions  must  recognize  that 
different  parts  of  the  community  will  have  different  ideas  of  how  monies 
can  best  be  spent.  Where  there  is  unequal  distribution  of  income,  study 
commissioners  must  recognize  that  different  versions  of  efficient  service 
provision  will  also  be  expressed.  The  effects  of  class  divisions  in  a 
community  may  be  apparent  in  several  ways.  Upper  class  groups  tend  to  favor 
the  non-partisan,  managerial,  administrative  model  of  local  government-- 
viewing  local  government  services  in  terms  of  efficiency  and  economy.  Lower 
income  groups  usually  favor  retention  of  the  local  government  political  arena, 
ward  politics  and  the  distribution  of  local  services  on  a  modified  partisan 
basis.  In  other  words,  lower  income  groups  had  to  view  local  government  as 
a  means  of  redistributing  resources  while  upper  income  groups  want  the 
emphasis  placed  on  the  proprietary  aspects  of  government. ^^  These  conclusions 
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are  not  restricted  to  big  city  politics. 

Social  divisions  reinforced  by  residence  patterns  are  factors  in  consi- 
dering the  need  for,  and  possibility  of,  local  government  mergers.  Suburban 
residents  may  want  to  protect  their  own  style  of  life  outside  the  city  bound- 
aries and  may  oppose  paying  taxes  to  support  the  milieu  which  they  have  left. 
They  can  be  a  powerful  force  opposing  consolidation. 

Relevance  for  review.  The  social  distribution  in  the  local  unit  will 
directly  affect  the  choice  of  form  that  reflects  community  needs,  especially 
whether  local  government  will  be  partisan  or  non-partisan.  It  will  also 
affect  any  decision  to  consider  merger  of  local  units  or  transfer  of  services. 
Finally,  it  will  affect  the  decision  to  assume  self-government  powers  if  it  Is 
believed  that  social  conflict  in  the  community  will  only  be  increased  by 
expanding  the  area  of  discretion  at  the  local  level. 

(2)  Urban-rural  division.  Although  Montana's  more  populated  communities 
are,  in  many  respects,  more  like  suburban  than  urban  areas,  suburban  politics 
are  still  relatively  unknown.  Rural -urban  dichotomies  are  important  to  the 
operation  of  county  and,  sometimes,  city  and  town  governments.  A  county 
which  has  both  strong  urban  and  strong  rural  interests  will  place  special 
demands  on  local  government  and  may  require  a  carefully  designed  pattern  of 
representation  in  the  decision-making  unit.  The  need  for,  and  possibility 
of,  consolidation  of  local  government  functions  or  units,  will  depend  on  the 
proportion  of  urban  residents  in  a  county  and  the  proportion  of  the  urban 
area  lying  outside  of  the  city  or  town  boundaries. ^^  An  essentially  rural 

county  which  contains  several  small  towns  may  also  require  a  unique  system 
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of  representation,  such  as  a  federation  or  community  councils.    In  highly 

rural  counties  with  only  one  or  two  small  incorporated  towns  the  answer  may 
be  disincorporation,  accompanied  by  a  strengthening  of  county  government. '"'^ 
Urban-rural  divisions  may  become  important  if  their  proportions  are  changing. 


Large  numbers  of  newcomers  may  bring  strong  support  for  change,  modernization 
or  rcFonn  of  local  government.  Factions  may  develop  in  the  community  around 
the  themes  of  status  quo  and  change,  and  the  merits  of  individual  governmental 
alternatives  may  be  lost  in  the  discussion.  Rural  areas  losing  population 
also  may  become  increasingly  committed  to  the  status  quo  in  government,  hoping 
that  it  nuiy  help  to  head  off  or  slow  down  change. 

Commissions  in  high  growth  areas  should  be  aware  of  the  changing  pro- 
portions of  rural  to  urban  and  newcomer  to  oldtime  residents  in  order  to 
anticipate  the  reception  of  possible  recommendations  (as  well  as  to  help 
create  the  best  government  for  the  future).  Commissioners  should  assess 
whether  a  population  influx  has  produced  value  conflicts  in  the  community, 
or  whether  newcomers  have  been  gradually  acclimated  to  prevailing  community 
nonns.   IliLs  question  is  especially  important  in  the  ai^eas  affected  by  coal 
development  since  many  of  the  newcomers  arrive  from  outside  the  state  and 
their  values  may  conflict  with  those  of  long-time  Montanans. 

Relevance  for  review.  The  most  important  specific  consideration  in 
examining  rural -urban  divisions  is  the  question  of  consolidated  governmental 
forms.  The  study  commissions  should  consider  the  need  for  cooperation  at 
the  local  level  and  the  possibility  of  acceptance  of  a  departure  from 
f.-imiliar  local  government  forms  in  communities  which  have  both  strong  urban 
and  strong  rural  interests.  These  same  considerations  will  affect  the  adoption 
of  self-government  powers  if  either  interest  feels  that  greater  power  in  the 
hands  of  local  government  may  affect  adversely  the  present  balance  between  them. 

(3)  Age  distribution.  The  community  age  profile  tells  a  great  deal 
about  its  need  for  and  capacity  to  provide  certain  services.  A  population 
with  a  high  proportion  of  older  persons  may  indicate  a  large  service  burden, 
an  unresponsive  property  tax  base  and/or  potential  resistance  to  certain  kinds 
of  change.  A  predominantly  young  population  also  may  reflect  large  service 
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burdens,  plus  a  property  tax  drain  for  schools  and/or  a  need  to  plan  for 
future  service  delivery  of  different  kinds  as  the  population  ages.  A 
balanced  age  distribution  may  reflect  the  ability  of  the  conimunity  to 
provide  for  service  deliveries  at  adequate  levels.  The  study  commission 
should  examine  past  patterns  of  age  distribution  and  estimate  future  trends. 
A  "young"  community  may  grow  up  to  find  itself  burdened  with  a  surplus  of 
schools  and  parks.  A  "normal"  community  may  discover  that  young  people 
leave  the  community  and  that  it  becomes  progressively  older.  A  community 
may  also  discover  that  the  maturation  process  of  young  people  has  helped 
create  a  new  value  pattern  in  the  community,  perhaps  of  greater  optimism 
and  commitment  to  community  ideals. 

Relevance  for  review.  The  age  distribution  may  not  dictate  choice  of 
a  particular  governmental  form.  It  will  provide  an  estimate  of  certain 
community  needs  and  capabilities  and  help  the  commission  to  judge  whether 
present  governmental  performance  is  satisfactory  under  the  circumstances. 
It  may  sensitize  the  study  commission  into  recognition  that  the  community 
is  not  what  it  used  to  be,  and  that  some  change  in  government  forms  may 
be  useful  in  stimulating  the  community's  awareness  of  its  changed  composition. 
(C)  Economic  i'actors 

Economic  characteristics  refer  both  to  community  demands  on  local 
government  and  to  resources  which  the  community  is  capable  of  applying  to 
needs.  Some  programs  in  poorer  communities  may  be  beyond  its  resources 
regardless  of  governmental  form.  Richer  communities  may  be  able  to  afford 
some  governmental  inefficiences  because  of  ample  resources.  Study  commission- 
ers must  be  careful  not  to  judge  the  form  of  government,  i  1'  it  is  the  ii.iiin(> 
of  the  community  which  is  the  problem. 

(1)  Demands.  Demands  are  pressures  for  services  which  emanate  from 
those  demographic,  physical,  social  and  other  characteristics  of  the  local 
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populace  already  discussed.  How  well  can  individuals  provide  for  their 
own  wants  and  needs?  What  proportion  of  total  economic  activity  must  be 
stimulated  by  spending  in  the  public  sector?  What  is  the  welfare  load, 
the  pattern  of  unemployment,  the  housing  market?  Is  the  community  in  a 
state  of  growth,  stasis  or  decay? 

Within  certain  limits,  the  kind  of  government  in  the  local  community 
can  have  a  reciprocal  effect  upon  these  demands.  Strong  local  government 
executive  leadership,  for  example,  may  help  promote  commercial  development 
if  that  is  what  the  community  wants.  Different  local  interest  groups  such 
as  the  chamber  of  commerce  or  union  hall  may  have  different  ideas  about 
what  kind  of  government  can  create  the  best  economic  climate.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  the  economic  situation  is  an  independent  variable  as  a  demand 
on  local  government  and  will  not  be  greatly  affected  by  change  in  form. 

(2)  Resources.  The  ability  to  provide  local  government  services  is 
directly  related  to  the  size  of  the  local  property  tax  base.  Property  ta,.es 
account  for  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  budgets  of  county  government  in 
Montana  and  45-50  per  cent  of  those  for  cities  and  towns. ^^  The  availability 
of  the  property  tax  base  for  local  government  finance  is  being  constantly 
diminished  by  school  budget  demands.  Schools  currently  consume  60  per  cent 
of  the  total  property  tax  collected.  There  is  stiff  competition  for  the 
remainder--25  per  cent  going  to  counties;  12  per  cent  to  cities  and  towns. ^^ 

Still,  some  local  governments  are  better  off  than  others.  Study 
commissions  should  examine  trends  in  tax  valuation  levels  over  the  recent 
time  period  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  local  unit  currently  is 
able  to  support  services.  Comparisons  should  be  made  with  other  local 
government  units  in  similar  circumstances  in  order  to  assess  the  capabil- 
ities of  the  present  government.  Some  of  the  important  questions  to  be 
asked  include:  (1)  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  area's  land  which  is 
taxes  at  commercial,  agricultural , residential  or  industrial  rates?  (2)  What 
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has  been  the  shift  in  proportion  of  land  in  these  categories?  (3)  What  has 
been  the  shift  of  property  tax  valuation  out  of  the  city  or  town  into  the 
county  (or  out  of  the  county)?  (4)  Does  the  local  unit  depend  heavily  on 
a  particular  kind  of  industry  or  commerce,  or  upon  one  or  a  few  important 
companies?  (5)  What  proportion  of  the  land  is  owned  or  controlled  by  other 
governmental  jurisdictions  and  not  subject  to  taxation?  (6)  What  are  the 
trends  in  economic  activity  which  project  an  expanding  or  declining  tax  base? 
These  and  related  questions  will  be  important  in  determining  whether  or 
not  economy  in  government  is  a  critical  consideration  in  the  review  process. 

The  remainder  of  local  government  finance  falls  into  three  categories: 
(1)  licences,  fees  and  miscellaneous  funds  which  are  received  by  various 
local  government  offices  and  agencies;  (2)  cost  sharing  programs  with  state 
and  federal  aid;  and  (3)  general  revenue  sharing.  The  proportion  of  funds 
raised  in  the  first  category  is  similar  for  most  Montana  local  governments. 
It  remains  a  relatively  inflexible  source  and  cannot  compensate  for  a  reduction 
in  revenues  created  by  a  declining  property  tax  base. 

Cost-sharing  programs  may  distribute  funds  among  local  governments  in 
a  disproportionate  manner.  Welfare  service  funds,  for  example,  may  go  to 
units  with  the  greatest  demonstrable  welfare  need.  Thus,  resources  are  tied 
directly  to  demands  created  by  economic  conditions.  Cost-sharing  does  not 
provide  "free"  funding  for  local  units  to  use  at  their  own  discretion. 
Cost-sharing  programs  establish  priorities  at  the  local  level  by  requiring 
matching  funds  that  local  units  might  prefer  to  use  elsewhere. 

Revenue-sharing  promotes  greater  local  flexibility  in  determining 
priorities.  Much  of  the  revenue-sharing  money  has  been  used  for  capital 
outlay  projects,  once-in-a-lifetime  endeavors  which  might  never  have  been 
achieved  through  bonding.   It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  source 
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of  funding  is  not  yet  guaranteed  beyond  1976.  Some  local  units  are  careful 
not  to  make  continuing  programs  depend  on  revenue-sharing  money.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  monies  may  eventually  have  to  be  used  in  cost-sharing 
programs  as  the  federal  government  withdraws  from  them.  In  1974,  revenue- 
sharing  funds  accounted  for  about  six  per  cent  of  local  government  budgets 
down  from  eleven  per  cent  the  year  before.  The  stability  of  that  figure  is 
subject  to  many  unknown  variables. 

The  importance  of  considering  the  impact  of  revenue-sharing  and  cost- 
sharing  programs  lies  in  their  future  uncertainty.  A  local  government  that 
appears  to  be  operating  successfully  under  the  present  conditions  may  be 
too  inefficient  to  function  if  and  when  subsidies  are  withdrawn. 

Relevance  for  review.  Consideration  of  the  economic  demands  and 
resources  in  the  community  is  most  important  in  judging  the  performance  of 
the  present  government.  The  economic  picture  will  help  determine  whether 
efficiency  and  economy  in  government  are  important  in  selecting  a  form  an^' 
in  considering  the  need  for  consolidating  local  jurisdictions  or  functions. 
If  the  adoption  of  self-government  powers  carries  with  it  the  potential  for 
greater  fiscal  flexibility  at  the  local  level,  then  the  choice  will  be 
affected  by  the  present  economic  picture.  • 
( D )  Political  {)atterns 

The  nature  of  the  community  is  also  reflected  in  certain  political 
characteristics  which  are  a  product  of  demographic  social  and  economic 
variables.  Political  conflict  may  result  from  any  of  the  community 
separations  described  in  earlier  sections:  rural-urban  division,  class 
difference,  newcomer  vs.  long-term  residents,  and  business  vs.  labor.  Study 
commissioners  will  need  to  develop  a  sense  of  which  of  the  groups  are 
important  politically,  and,  based  on  this  determination,  will  have  to 
evaluate  the  political  feasibility  of  change  in  the  community  (change  of 
any  kind,  as  well  as  specific  kinds  of  change).  Sometimes  political  variables 
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take  on  a  life  of  their  own.  For  example,  a  particular  community  may  have 
tried  an  alternative  form  of  government  at  one  time  and  rejected  it  because 
it  didnotfit  the  prevailing  circumstances.  The  circumstances  might  since 
have  changed,  but  opposition  sentiment  may  remain.  The  political  climate, 
therefore,  may  have  changed  little. 

The  study  commission  has  the  opportunity  to  attempt  to  influence  the 
political  climate  through  public  education.  The  news  media  will  be  an 
important  part  of  the  process.  The  newspaper  is  likely  to  be  very  influ- 
ential as  the  voice  of  the  entire  community.  Its  enthusiasm  for  the  local 
government  study  process  and  for  the  alternative  form  suggested  may  be 
critical  to  success.  The  study  commissioners  should  make  eyery   effort  to 
keep  their  activities  in  the  news  and  to  publicize  the  open,  participatory 
nature  of  the  review.  If  the  public  has  not  been  made  aware  of  its 
significance,  it  will  not  lead  to  a  rational  choice  between  the  old  and 
new  governmental  form  in  1976. 

(1)  The  articulation  of  Interests.  Study  commissioners  whose 
recommendations  are  too  far  in  advance  of  the  political  climate  must 
realize  that  they  may  be  losing  a  chance  to  bring  about  some  change  in 
local  government  through  the  review  process  in  1976.  This  point  stresses 
the  importance  of  pinpointing  the  process  by  which  the  interests  of  all 
factions  in  the  community  are  voiced.  Preferences  may  be  expressed  at  the 
polls  in  1976  which  study  commissioners  will  never  hear  in  their  open  meetings 
if  the  wishes  of  large  sections  of  the  community  are  not  articulated.  The 
study  commissioners  must  ask:  (1)  Are  all  segments  of  the  community  being 
heard  in  the  review  process?  (2)  Do  the  organized,  vocal  groups--added 
together--speak  for  the  entiie  community?  (3)  Do  the  prevailing  interests 
dominate  channels  of  access  and  communications?  (4)  Does  lack  of  community 
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interest  imply  satisfaction  with  the  status  quo?  Public  opinion  surveys 
may  be  wery   important  if  it  is  felt  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  pop- 
ulation does  not  make  itself  heard  in  local  decisions. 

While  a  community  spirit  may  be  fostered  by  the  review,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  different  interests  will  have  different  ideas  about  the  best 
solutions  and  conflict  is  likely.  Labor,  business,  suburban  residents, 
civic  groups  and  others  may  have  preferences  regarding  the  kind  of  local 
government,  the  powers  it  possesses,  and  its  scope  of  jurisdiction.  For 
example,  whether  or  not  local  self-government  powers  will  include  taxing 
discretion  is  important  to  both  labor  and  business  which  have  different 
perspectives  on  such  taxes  as  the  sales  tax. 

(2)  Local  elites.  Support  for  or  opposition  to  a  particular  form 
of  government  often  depends  less  on  the  merits  of  the  form  itself  than  on 
estimates  of  who  is  likely  to  profit  from  change.^**  Incumbent  officials 
obviously  will  have  some  vested  interest  in  retention  of  the  present  system, 
but  other,  less  visible  community  groups  may  also  have  strong  preferences 
for  retention.  These  elites  may  dominate  community  politics  under  the 
present  structure  of  government  and  oppose  change. 

Many  studies  have  focused  on  this  question  of  "who  rules"  in  American 
communities  and  the  methodologies  used  vary  widely. ^^  However,  study 
commissioners  cannot  hope  to  conduct  an  exhaustive  community  power  study 
to  determine  which  local  elites  are  dominant  under  the  present  governmental 
form.  Study  commissioners  will  probably  have  an  intuitive  sense  of  the  way 
things  happen  in  the  community,  but  they  should  remember  that  power  operates 
both  formally  and  informally.  Sometimes  the  formal  power  can  be  traced  to 
political  parties,  interest  groups,  the  media,  or  others  whose  actions  are 
highly  visible.  But  sometimes  also  elites  operate  quietly,  behind  the  scenes. 
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and  exert  unseen  influence. 

(3)  Territorial  distribution  of  power.  Study  commissioners  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  altering  local  government  jurisdictions  will  be 
concerned  with  the  territorial  distribution  of  political  factors.  What 
is  the  numerical  strength  of  the  groupings  living  inside  and  outside  the 
city  limits?  What  financial  advantages  could  the  groups  bring  to  bear 
in  a  publicity  campaign?  Where  do  the  community  leaders  and  influential 
citizens  reside?  The  most  ingeniously  designed  plan  of  city-county 
consolidation  will  fail  if  it  ignores  the  politics  of  its  implementation.^^ 

Relevance  for  review.  The  community  variables  discussed  will  not 
be  important  unless  they  are  also  relevant  politically.  The  study  com- 
missioners must  attempt  to  assess  the  overall  political  climate  because 
the  success  of  their  entire  review  may  depend  on  the  strength  of  support 
for  different  views.  A  choice  may  appear  completely  logical  in  terms  of 
the  welfare  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  but  it  may  be  totally  unaccept- 
able to  a  particular  group  which  has  political  influence  or  simply  be 
too  complicated  for  the  average  voting  citizen  to  comprehend  easily.  This 
also  applies  to  consideration  of  forms,  self-government  powers,  and 
consolidation  of  units,  offices  or  functions. 

Study  commissioners  should  try  to  build  on  the  political  strengths  of 
the  community.  Enlightened  local  officials  may  be  positively  oriented  to 
changes  which  will  help  local  government  run  more  smoothly.  Influential 
groups  and  citizens  may  be  brought  over  to  the  side  of  change,  if  the  merits 
of  change  can  be  demonstrated.  Interest  groups  are  the  key  to  reaching 
their  membership  in  the  community.  The  news  media  constitutes  a  critical  ally. 
Conclusion 

A  complex  task  lies  ahead  for  those  commissions  which  intend  to  take 
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full  advantage  of  the  potential  of  review.  Because  the  review  process  can 
have  several  objectives,  commissioners  may  wonder  where  to  begin — and  what 
to  look  for.  This  paper  has  suggested  some  guidelines  for  evaluation  of 
community  characteristics  and  objectives  of  local  government  forms.  Guide- 
lines are  simply  that.  The  usefulness  of  suggestions  offered  herein  will 
depend  on  each  individual  local  community  and  the  perspective  of  its  study 
commissioners.  This  discussion  provides  no  answers,  only  some  appropriate 
questions;  investigating  the  variables  and  applying  the  criteria  will  not 
necessarily  guarantee  successful  review.  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
study  commissioners  will  have  other  ideas  for  conducting  the  review.  But, 
study  commissioners  who  attempt  to  accomplish  the  tasks  set  out  in  this 
paper  should  feel  confident  that  they  have  fulfilled  the  mandate  of  Montana's 
voter  review  of  local  government. 

It  is  assumed  that  each  study  commission  has  the  flexibility  to  create 
a  form  of  government  ideally  suited  to  its  community  needs.  Therefore, 
study  begins  with  an  assessment  of  those  needs  by  means  of  description  of 
the  present  state  of  the  community.  These  findings  can  then  be  compared 
with  community  goals.  If,  as  a  result,  the  present  government  is  examined 
and  found  unsuitable  for  the  achievement  of  these  goals,  the  selection  of 
an  alternative  form  is  necessary.  Following  this  sequence  of  activity 
should  also  help  to  guarantee  that  the  present  form  of  government  receives 
exhaustive  scrutiny.  It  may  be  found  entirely  consistent  with  community 
goals  and  retained.  In  either  case,  the  spirit  of  local  government  review 
will  have  been  fulfilled. 
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^2study  commissioners  concerned  with  the  possible  success  of  their 
recommendations  are  urged  to  read;  Advisory  Cotmiission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations.  Factors  Affecting  Voter  Reactions  to  Governmental  Reorganization 
in  Metropolitan  Areas,  Report  M-15.  Washington  D.C.,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  1962. 

13committee  for  Economic  Development,  Research  and  Policy  Committee, 
Modernizing  Local  Government.  New  York  1966,  p.  40. 

l^Howard  Hallman.  Governments  by  Neighborhoods.  Washington  D.C.:  Center 
for  Governmental  Studies,  1973,  p.  24. 

15as  an  example  of  correlations  between  size  of  unit  and  form  of 
government,  it  is  instructive  to  note  that  in  all  U.S.  cities  the  mayor- 
council  form  outnumbers  the  council-manager  form  approximately  3-2;  in 
cities  over  10,000  the  rate  is  about  even;  in  cities  over  25,000  the  council- 
manager  form  is  favored  3-2.  International  City  Management  Association. 
The  Municipal  Yearbook,  1973.  Washington  D.C.:  1973,  p.  4. 

l^For  example,  it  is  important  to  note  that  some  counties  in  Montana 
have  no  road  levies  whatever  while  in  others  the  mill  levy  figure  for 
roads  exceeds  that  of  the  general  fund  levy. 

^7one  study  found  a  significant  correlation  between  middle/upper  social 
class  and  the  council -manager  form  of  government  in  49  towns  around  Chicago. 
Edgar  L.  Sherbenow  "Class  Participation  and  the  Council -Manager  Plan," 
Public  Administration  Review,  21,  1961,  131-135,  and  Samuel  P.  Hays,  "The 
Politics  of  Reform  in  Municipal  Government  in  the  Progressive  Era,  "  in 
Social  Change  and  Urban  Politics:  Readings.  Daniel  N.  Gordon,  (ed.)  Englewood 
Cliffs:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1973.  pp.  Ill,  115. 

l^An  important  study  focusing  on  the  single  outstanding  example  of  a 
rural-urban  consolidation  is:  William  C.  Havard  and  Floyd  L.  Corty.  Rural - 
Urban  Consolidation.  Baton  Rouge:  Lousiana  State  University  Press,  1964. 

^^Decentralization  of  power  has  been  a  topic  of  discussion  mainly  in 
urban  settings,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  county  government  in 
rural  counties  cannot  be  established  on  a  modified  "neighborhood"  basis. 
See  Mario  Fantini  and  Marilyn  Gittell.  Decentralization:  Achieving  Reform. 
New  York:  Praeger  Publishers,  1973. 

^Opor  a  discussion  of  alternative  forms  relating  to  special  features 
of  Montana  population  distribution,  see  James  J.  Lopach  and  Lauren  S.  McKinsey 
"New  Alternative  Forms  of  Local  Government".  Occasional  Papers  in  Local 
Government  No.  2.  Edited  Peter  Koehn.  Missoula:  Bureau  of  Government  Research, 
University  of  Montana,  July,  1974. 
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^^Data  compiled  by  the  State  Commission  on  Local  Government  from 
Clerk  and  Recorders  Financial  Report.  12/12/74;  and  International  City 
Management  Association,  The  Municipal  Yearbook:  1973.  Washington  D.C., 
pp.  102-103. 

2^  State  of  Montana,  Twenty-Fifth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Montana  State 
Board  of  Equalization,  1972,  Helena,  Montana,  p.  11. 

2-^Data  compiled  by  the  State  Commission  on  Local  Government  from  Clerk 
and  Recorders  Financial  Report.  12/12/74.  One  source  warns  that  for  states 
like  South  Dakota  and  Montana,  which  benefit  greatly  from  federal  aid  in 
cost-sharing  programs,  the  switch  to  revenue  sharing  could  produce  signi- 
ficantly less  money  overall  for  local  communities.  William  0.  Farber. 
"Revenue  Sharing:  Trick  or  Treat,"  Public  Affairs.  Vermillion,  South  Dakota, 
Governmental  Research  Bureau,  The  University  of  South  Dakota. 

^'^For  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  why  governmental  transitions  succeed 
and  why  they  fail,  see  Scott  Greer,  Metropolitics:  A  Study  of  Political 
Culture.  New  York:  John  Wiley,  1963;  or  John  Bollens  and  Henry  Schmandt. 
The  Metropolis:  Its  People,  Politics,  and  Economic  Life.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Row,  1965.  The  factors,  including  the  roles  of  ordinary  citizens, 
good  government  groups,  organized  interests,  public  officials  will  be 
similar  for  non-metropolitan  settings  as  well. 

^^For  an  example  of  methodology  involved  in  elite  analysis,  see 
Clark,  "Conmunity  Structure,  Decision-Making  and  Public  Policy  in  Fifty- 
one  American  Communities,"  Cities  and  Suburbs.  Edited  by  Bryan  T.  Downes. 
Belmont,  California:  Wadsworth  Publishing  Company  Inc.,  1971,  pp.  400-425. 
Clark  has  pioneered  studies  comparing  community  variables  with  leadership 
patterns  that  lead  to  different  kinds  of  policy  decisions  in  comparable 
communities. 

^^David  G.  Temple.  Merger  Politics:  Local  Government  Consolidation  in 
Tidewater,  Virginia.  Charlottsville:  University  of  Virginia  Press,  1972, 
p.  69. 
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